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behavior at the beginning of their kindergarten year a 
same children . whom teachers see as having problems muc 
year. Kindergarten-children were observed in the fajl 
Teachers were asked "to rate the children in terms of c 
functioning.* Results indicated that certain classroom 
characterized by impulsive over^activity in both on- a 
si^zuations, might be^ an area worthy of^ further study, 
^or uses of these techniques^iu identifying potential 
are discussed. (SBT) • 
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Foreword 



\ The study reported , here was part of a program of^research in Special 

a 

^^ducation'now in gjpogress in the Graduate School' of Education, University 
( f California, l.os Angeles, and the Departmertt of Special Education^ 
<,:aliforflia .'>tate College at Los Ang«^les. Studies were carried out during 
taa ^^cademi^ year 1973 under the auspice^ csjf^he Special Education Research 
l.>roje'.^t, supported by Contract #5056 betweeiT the California State Department 
c f Education and the University of California^, Los Angeles, ■ i \ 

The full report is reproduced in this form for distriba|ion as a 
technical J'eport under the contract, and in order to make complete findings 
r. v:jil?^ble for others engaged in^ this research area. Results of this study 
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Previous research imder the present project (F . . ' 

and Epeldt, in press) as'well'as"\hat by otherJnvestigStors (Bryan and Wheeler, 

■ 1972; .Cobb.;and Hops , in pres^^Garhpel , Harrison and Budoff ,n972; Nelson, 1971) . 

. has demonstra;ted that signi|lcant'differences exist'in observable classroom behavior 
between atypic'al childrfn and their normal peers^ m the sameVclask;(jg^. In these 
studios, ^ined observers typically sit at the rear of ^le elassrbom and observe 

.one oivsevfral child ifen' at regula/specified intervals 'and record' each child's be- 

'Havior -ohder certain well-defined ca'te^ories such as the chiW's attention to the 



task, out-of-seat oivripri-task behavrior'j .an|^he like.; Observers may do this °ver 
apeKod of one or t\^o days^ for much longer periods. Differences* seem to be V' 



In addition to -SfeRP'funds^, the present pro||!^c*t was also supportfed by U. S. Office 
ot Education Grant C'EG-0'«'72-397,4(.G03), NICHD Grants HD-04612, HD-00345, 
HD-05615 to the UCL.A-Mentaj. Re^dation Progpai]^ and .NIH Special Research 
Reyources Grant RR-3 to the UCLAfHealih Scienceg^oihpuUng Facility. " « 
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• . tlie observers on the project, Ms. Patti Boyle ^nd Ms. Linda Mazer, a»-well as 
■ •their supervisor, Ms. .Karen Esv4ldt. Additions^ heartfelt thanks are dug;to Ms. : 
•■ Annefte Marks,. Ms.' Elaine RobbJns, Ms. Barbara Rgot and Ms. Alice 'Waller * 
who made the r/epearch possible, to Ms. Minnie Lindsay and Mr. Marv Goldensen 
for their continued suppwf arid encourage m,^nt and to Dr. Donald Guthrie apd 
, - ■ . ^r,. Angel Hernandez for 4ata processing assistance. , \. . 
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■ - ■ • ' . ' ■ \ ■ . .(? ■ . V ■ . _ . . , • 

^ observed primarily in.such areas as attending.to the task or teac]ier,^peer iater- 

action and frequency of disruptive behavior and have been demonstrated with a 

^varietylpf exceptional children in. grades one through six.. * . • ^ . 

— - i^jVhip direct observation in the classrobm can be cumbersome bqth in time 

and technique,, there 'are several advantages to using this approach over traditional 
* " ■ / ^ ■ • • o . ' 

. screwiing techniques which tend'lo have a variety oJ>limifations. Teacher identi- • 

ficaLion or teacher rating scales, for exaSiple, may at tiroBS suffer from teacher / . 

biaG (Jackson, tSilberman and Wolf son, 1969; Silberman, 1969).. Group testing ^ 

while- economical, cannot be used effectively until children have metered reading 

skills sufficiently tq take t"he tests,- usually not until second or hhird grade. Individual 

■ ■ ; . ■ ' . - " \ - •• 

.testing is not only economically prohibitive gis.a screening device but, like group 
testing, suffers from a variety of limitations including neglect of situ2?[ional.or ^ 
: 'motivational variables (Eorness, 1970; Keogh^ 1972). Cbservational data, on the " . 

. : • ' ' ' ^ ' • • 

other hand, appears not only to be free frorr. *=5Uch problems but has been shown. to 
be oianificantly related to academic adhievement (Cobb 19,70, 1972) and intelligence 
(Fbrness 1972, Lahaderne 1968). ' & 

■; ' • ■ ^ ... ' ' f I / ■ 

The present study is based on the assumption th9it,Uf observable diffei/ences 
• ■ ■ . / ■ • . ' ^" • ' ■ ® ' ■ ■ ■ • . ' 

in j^assroom behavior appear to be representative of School -problem child renv then 

such differences, as they emerge early in kindetgaften, should also serve to predict 

which child-ren are headed for difficulty. The questioh is whether children ih kinder- 

' ■■ I . ■ ' ' . \- w ' -^m ' ■■ ■' 

gartea who are significantly differerit in te rmsf of observable. behavj^ from their ■'. 

' * ^< • . -P^ii . ■ ■ . ■ ■ ' ■ ■■ 

• classmates, are the same childrep who iater l^ecomeicandidates for some form-of v 
special education. The purpose of the preserttvstudy/J then, is to. determine if -children 



identified as '*atrisk"on the basis of their ob|^rvab|^ classroom behavior at the 
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beginning of their kindergarten year gir^ also: the saitie children' whom teachers .see 



at' having problemr;: mach^later in the year. If such is the case, classroom objserva; 



/ 



tion*can be used as^an effective, relatively unbmsed screening technique to identify 
► children in need*of ." early intervention-^ -intervention de^^n^d.to prevent school 
problems from becoming more" serious. ^' ^ 

SAMPLING ( ^ ' . ■ '■■ . . ' . • ': ■ 

■Subjects for the p-esenf^udy were 106cmldren in four kindergarten classes s. 

all located in the same elementary school of al'arge metropolitan school^district. ' 

.»>■•' . .■•1 >^''-*"V^r"^^->. • ■ •* 

■ Ther^ wece an average of '26. 5 children in eacrts^^l??^ (range ^5 to 28)/ Teachers 

in air four 'Classes were ffmale, and each had at le^fet threg years teaching experi- 
ence prior to t^estudy^ .Th^ school^adjaceritl^to a housing pr^jeet,was composed of 
children from' predominantly lower middle class families with- high ipjinority enroll- 

^ A ■ ■ < • V . ■ *■ ' ■■ ■ . ■ ^ 

ment. Racial dfefribution for the total sample was as follows: 48 pe/cent white,- 

■.. - ,. J . . -•' : . : ' ■ : ' ■■- . ' . ' .• ' 

38 percf§nt Spanish .surname, 8 percent^ black and 6 percent other racial jie^ignations. 
Fifty-two percent of the total sample were boys, 

• Tliis particular school was selected since many of its students were potentially 
'•^igh-risk" children in tprms.of educational prognosis. .During the same year as 
the study, group testing.of ^xth graders in the same school reve^eid a median IQ of. 

85 and reading and arithimetic scores/ whiih- were in the lowe'st quartil^'of national 

^ ■ , ■ . • % . • • 

.^norms for the test used ( T;os^Angeles- Times , May 11, .1973)'. Fewer than ten perc^t - ^ 

* of the schools in the same district^had a median IQ which. was lower. In a practical 

• sense, such a school was representative of those in critical need of early identificar 
tiop and intervention techniques. / ' . ' 



PROCEDURE 



M^enever*]possible, the present project was designed to simu^^^ 
' conditions in the public schools where observational techniques would ultimately 
be ased:if proven effective. This is not to say-that scientific rigor was sacrificed; * 
howjaver;.-, anyone who has done research under actual conditions in public, school 
^ cla::^5; rooms is aware that not all variables are undet experimental- control,/ Such . 
problems and limitations have been acknowledged herein wherever possible. ' 
. . ■ The school staff ^nd teachers invoH^ed were contacted in late spring regard- , 
. ing their interest .and involvement in the project, A second planning ^e^sion was 
' vheld in the fall before classes began. The teachers were tcjtd that all cliiidren in 

their classes would be observed over a period of days at the beginning of the school . 

• > ^ i. . ■ ■ ■ ■ ' : ■ ' V ^ ' ' ' 

yen-r^ and again after the end of the first, semester. They;; were also 'told, that they 

. ■ , > ■■ . ■ 

would be, required to rate e^ch child in certain acadeniic and beha^/ioral areas at 
the*endj>f each ''observation pierio^. They 'were further told the general, nature of * 
the project, to identify children in need of special help through observational tech- ' * 
\ 'niques, but wore not given information on specific observation categories. . . " 

Wliile it -w^s the author *s initial desire to observe the children 4 . \ 

-beginning and once at the end "of the school year , it was agreed afier consultation ' 



with the teachers that the second gbgervati on take place early in Ihe sebond semester , 
So that high-risk children could be given whatever special preventive intervention * 



they needed, as early as possible.. While a longer period-between obfeejrvations 
. was desirable in order to establish more clearly which children-were truly at risk 
and avoid mis -identifying children who were merely, slow starters , an earlier 

'"^ " . . . • ' ■ . • • . * ^ ■ . — • 'I • .; ■ ■ • " • ^ 

second* observation period was agreed upon in response to practical (and valid) * 

ERIC ^ , : • 



r teacher concernf: for ^.heir. child rent's ediicationarprogress/',The interventions, 

V • ■ ^ ■. • .'• ■ ■ ■ • • * ■ - 

wl;iile hot actually a part of the present project, will be discussed, later in this paper. ^ . 
; . . The first pbservatibn pJtiase wasJDegun. in late October and ended in mid- 
Nd'^ember. The second observation phase was began in late February and ended- - 
in mid-March. Both, phases will be hereinafter referred to as the Cctdber and the 
March observations, 'respectively. During each observation phase, eacli child was • 
obnerved for a minimum of ten school days during the same period .each day. Since 

// several children w^r-e dbsent^one or more days during an observation phase, it 

■ I , • ■■■■■■ - ■. ", . ■ ■ I ■ . ; ■ .■ 

. was therefore lecessary to observe each class for more *than ten da3l[s. Thus, the - 

nuniber of actual^ ob'servations per child rangecf from 10 to 

I during the Cctober observation and from 10 to 19 (meaii=14 

' .the MaVch obs.ervation. . ^ ' 

1 ■■ :.' ;v :• : . - , , , ^ .. . ... . 

V " Cbserver,s were female and in their early twenties.. Both were trained- 
ov er a p^^.riod of two weeks prior to the. Cctober observation, in a classroom. of a 
laboratory school located on the university campus. I^ey subsequently spent^one 

week in the two classrooms in which they would be observing in order to learn the 

* , ... 4 ■ ■ 

first names Hand surnames , if n^^ed) of the chilSren iri^each classroom. While 
-s. less observW bias may have beef^invoTve'd in identifying* children bjr number ,ra^^^^ 
(f^^'^ha.ti name, the practical problems of having children wear numbers, in. the classrooW 



18 {m6am43<8, s.d.=2.14) 
2, s.d. =2. 02} during 



It should alsoi be noted that data as well as-subjects from^the present project were 
; V^J also apart of a second SERP project under Dr. Lawrence Becker. . His project was^. / 
begun after the present project was completed in April, and Liferested readers are ■ 
. , . encouraged to cons alt SERP technical report Kebgh,B. and Becker, L. ",^5havioral 
• characteristics-and learning styles of educationally high-risk kindergarten children. ^ 
O (197:^.).., • ' . , • , - t • . 
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for identification pu -eposes- and the inevitable and repeated' use csf i^e child^s name 
by. the teacher precluded anj^ serious consideration of this technique. 

* J Observers were introduced ?a the. teachers who were in'turn given- the follow- 
ing instructions. ' They could, if they wished^ introduce~the observer to. their children • 
as -a teacher in training 'v/ho would be observing in their classroom for a few weeks. • 
, . Th(^j'^ Wf^re asiked to give each ol:)se'rvijr a des^sir^^on of the types of activity which - 

^ , were'typiral of that period of the day and of the general) classroom rules which pre- 

. .'v- • * j ' ■■ ■ ; • ^ I ■ ■ 

vailed for that period. They were instructed not to intgijact with the ob'se^rvsr in 
•*any fashion during the class period 'nor to attempt to discuss individual children with 
. the 'observer' at any time. The observers them5e]selves .were asked'to discourage 
such, interaction and were further instt*ucted that, if a child atteimpted to interact 
with them during the class period , they were to . ignore the child or redirect-iltm b^ck 

to his activity. . * V \ 

■ ■ ■ ■ ' ~ ■ • . . ■ ' - ^ ^ \ ■ ' * • ' 

The ob^^rvajii^ns were done in the foHowing fashion. \The observer was . ' 
supplied with*. a clipboard and stopwatch marked at '^x-second. intervals. On the clip- 
■ boa»^d were observation sheets which^ contained gpaces-for thec'daily record for each 

child (See Appendix)^ The observer looked at •the child whose nahie first appeared • 

. ' r ' ' • ' • \ ■ • \ ' ' ' * • ^ ■ " A ^ - -■ ^ 

'on the observation sheet (order of observation was held constant for each observation 

* phase), determined the child's behavior and put a tally mark beside the aorrespondirig 

' ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ^ . V ■ . ■ . ' ' V ■ • ■ ; V ^ •; ' ■ • ■ 

*' . ■ " «> ■ •■ * .v/ , ■ ^ , .# - ■ • • 

behavior on the record sheet under the appropriate response conditibn. -/This sequence 
was completed within a six-sec6nd interval. The r^aining childrenUh the cl^s^- 

room were observed in sequence^ at consecutive six-seco'nd intervals oritil all children 

• r ■ • • : ■ - ■ " ■•' ' ' \ ■■■ - ■ 
had been observed once. The entire, sequence wa's then repeated , until e^ch child had 

... •• •' •■ ■■, .- — '■ — -— ' ■. . ■■■■ 



been observed for ten six-second intervals during that period, a process which- took 

' ^ - -:" ■ :• . • , ■ ■ . : ' - '. ■ ■ - ' .-.^ . -y ■ 

ERJC -,rnxiniatelv 25 to 30 minutes' daily for each classroom. ' . ^ 



As nearly ar- possible. Children were observed in all four classrooms- during 
nimilar conditions, i.e. /during a group activity or discussion in which the teacher ; 
directed the group from the front of the room and in which children were required 
to participate at Lh6 teachers direction. (e.gJ show and. tell, classroom news 
storytelling etc. ). Observers sat at the rear of the grqiip and slightly tojone side 

* . « . . . ' , 

whtiro eye or head orientation of the (Children could be observed. 

Behavior/categories and detailed definitions' are provided in\the a^^ 

■ ♦ '■ ~ \ ■ : •■■ \ ' "'i' ■ 

There were»four behaviors in which-a.'Ghild could be engaged, and these are desqrib^d 

■ . ■ • ■ \ ■■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ '■ 

briefly below - " ' \ - . 

" , ■■ ' - ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ ; - ■ ' 

Verval Positive (VP) - pupil makes a task-oriented verbal response (e.g.., 
. ' \ ■ recites, asks ©r answers a question, etc.) 

. ' Attend (AT) - , pupiLlooks at teacher ^or materials, waits quietly. for lesson 
^ to begin, Tooks at classmate who is reciting, - etc. . ^ • 

Not Attend (NA) -.pupil does not attend to lesson or teacher i.e . ,t loojcs 
. / . arpund,' stares into space, etc.: . \ ^f. 

Disrupt (D) - pupil engages in behavior which interrupts on-task-^ajCtiyities,^ 
. . ^. g- , talks to classmate when not permitted, speaks out of turn, ; 

^ hits classmate, throws objects, etc.^ , / • ''\ * \ 

Each of these catecro^ies were treated as mutually exclusive. For exartiple,\ if a 
vchild was asking a question, the behavior was recorded as "verbq:l positive" even 
though\the "child could also be considered to be attending at the, same time. If a* ^ 
child was being disruptive the behavior was recorded. as ''disruptV even though. the . 
child could also be consiiiered to be not pajnlng attention as well. Thus, only -oneV \ 



category of behavior appy.ed during a . single interval. 



These behaviors were recorded under three conditions (see Appendix^ for 

. ' * ' \ ' ■ ' •■ ' ' ' ■ ^ 

complete- descriptions). If the teacher or a classmate was interacting witn the child 

d'lrinq the interval, the behavior was tallied,under the" ''teacher response" or *'peer 

7o:.pon-o" c^iimns; If no observable response to the child's behavior wab noted in 

the interval, then' the ^behavior was tallied under the "no respt)nse*" column. Thus 

the, amount of Lime a ^hild engaged in a behavior as- well as the response which that 

■ oenavior received from a person in the classroom could be recorded. ' 

^ Reliability of the obs'eryers was established prior to the October observation 

anci again prior to the.March observation, in the university laboratory classf-oom. 

Cb.'^ervero recorded the behaviors of the same group of children simultaneously bul 

independently with a third trained observer; Reliability was computed by) dividing 

each observe'r's riumber'^of exact agreements with the third observer on. behavior 

category nnd respoa.se during an interval by the number pf agreements plus disagree 

meats. Reliabilities were . 87 and . 89 .respectively for eWh pbserver in the\ first 

phase and, . 91 and . 94 in the second phase. 

' ^ ' After each observation phase had been completed in November and again in 
March,, the teachers were asked to rate each of their children* individually in three 
arpas: (1) Reading readiness' and language development' (2) "Relationships with other 
children (3) Attitude toward classroom rules (See Appendix for Teacher^valuation 
-form). , The time of the rating coincided with the, quarter ly^deadline -for teacher 
progrens reports to parents^and teachers were instructed to 'use the same criteria 
and definitions for.these areas of filnctioning as they would normally use for their-. ^ 
progress reports (See example in Appendix: Kindergarten Progress: 20th Week^ 
Report"). Teachers were asked to rate each child in each area on a five-point 



9 



■; ncale (1 poor to. v^-y wpW) compared to other children in her clasa. ^.Arithrriotic 

numr;. of the -three scores were used as a'single numerical teacher rating (3 to 15). 

■ ^ • , 

for the child.at that point in time.- Previous research has indicated that simple 

■ ■■ • . , < ' • . 

.. teachfT^ratingr. such as the above can have high predictive validity in identifying 
educationally high-ri.-;k children (Haring and Ridgeway, 1967; Keogh-and Smith, 1970). 

To iianimari'^e, then, children were-observed in their classrooms for a 

/" , . * 

minim unn of ten dayr; at the beginning of/the school yfear and for a similar amount 

■ . / , 

of time in the' .second semester. A .tiiiie sampling technique was used such that 
children were observed in succession at six-second intervals for a total of one* minute 
of obnervntion per child per day. Behaviors were recorded in one of four categories 
under o'^no of three pcssible responses to that biehavior. When all. observations were 
completed for each phase, teachers were asked to rate each child in three areas. of 



classroom /unc'tioning. 



STATISTICAL TREATMENT 



Although, all children.were observed for the sairie amount of time each day, 
. they" were observed for varying number of days during each observation phase.' It 
was thus necessary to convert totals in each behavior category into percentages. 
Categories could be collapsed ;^hen necessary, such that the percentage for a par- 
ticular behayiof could be reported across all response conditions. The percentage 
of lime a chifd. received a response from the teacher or his peers could also b6 . 
reported acrocs aH behaviors as a measure of ;^time the teacher appeared to be involved 
4ttia particular child relative to other children or the relative amount of tirne the 




child Interacted with his peers*. As mentioned in the previous section, teacher 
ratings for each child in three areas of classroom fiincfionixig were summed and 
thir, ranged fr om ^ low score of 3 to a perfect score of'15 for ieach child. " 

Means and standard deviations were co^mputed for all dkta^'on UCLA^iealth 
Sciences Computer. Program #BWlDOlD. Correlations betweerx teacher ratings in . 
'October and March, between observation percentages in October and March and 
between observation percentages and teacher ratings both belween and within phases 
v/ere computed on Computer Pjrogram #BMD02D (Correlation with transgeneration). 
Analysis of variance (observation x race x sex x classroom) between obgervktion. 
percentages inpctober and March and anlysis of co variance (with teacher ratincrs in 
October as a covariant) were also computed on Computer Program BMDPIV. " 

It was Ihus possible to answer such questions as which variables (observation 

, / ■ • U ; • 

\' ■ » " . . • : 

(lata vs. toachor ratings) in Cctober nnpearod to predict classroom functioning later 



in the year, ^to generate profiles of particular children referrable to the profile of \ 
the group at large, and to determine if certain of these variables were dependent on 

\ ' ■ v> . .. • , ' ' . • ■ 

sex or race of the child, - ■ . . ' • 



RESULTS 



Mean percentages of time in which children were engaged in various behaviors' 
are presented in Table 1 for the Cctober observation and in Table 2 for the March 

observation. Twelve subjects left school between October and March so that the 

^ ■ ■ ■ > ■ ■ . . 

fir^al numb'dr of subjects was 94. Cn the average, cMldren in the sample spent approx 

imateiy 82 percent of their time in on-task (total positive) behavior at the beginning ^. 

Rir ; 



of 'the year and slightly more than that towards the end of the year. , Actual disrup- 
th-e behavior was almost non-existent, on the average^ and positive verbal partici- 
pation was relatively slight. It should be noted tl>at these percentages refer only to 
the "typical profile" of the kindergarten child, in this sample and that there was con- 
si'er?t)le variation within the sample. There were also substantial differences • 
among classrooms, children in classroom 1 generally having higher rates of off- 
tank behavior. ■ " . ' . ' * 



The-same variation held for percentage's of teacher and peer response to 

behavior for both observations as presehte^J^in Tables 3 and 4. Peer response to 

*" * » ' . . . • 

behavior -was twice as frequent as teacher response arid more or less equally given ^ 

to on-task and off-task behavior. Teachers, on the other hand^, appeared to, respond 
much more often to on-task behavior. Such difference^; cannol necessarily be inter- 
preted aa^ qualitative, however,, since there was generally a much higher frequency 
* of onjtaslc behavior (Tables 1 and 2) and..^more peers available to respond to a parti- 
cular behavior than there were teachers. 

Referrable to the"^ apparent marked differences among classrooms, the break- 
down of^ex^and racial differences is Rrps^ted in liable 5.. Note that classroom L 

ha3 not only more children. but also the highest percent of i^iinority enrollment and 

■ * ' ■ *^ . ■ ■ . 

the second lowest male enrollment. The teacher ratings for that classroom (Table 6) 
are ilso correspondingly^wer for both observation phases. This raises the 

• ■■ 

pb^5sibility that gains over the year in^ observable^bejiavior were- somehow associated 

. . SI • • " ' ' 

with minority or sexual status or eyen with membership in a particular classroom. 
To test this hypothesis, a multiple classification analysis of variancfe (sex. x ra5:e x 
classroom) was generated for percent of on-task behavior (VP+AT) in both observa- 
periods. , . • . . ' , . 



Since the^e //ore some cells, gi^en the present saniple, ^hich y/odld 
ha^^o had '?xtr;Pmely nmall €/ no frequencipr, it wa^ decided to collapse the foi^r 
ravual categories into Uvo categories (white and non-white) for purrposes of the 
analysir;, Thc^ results pf the mCiltiple , classification analysis of variance are 
presented in Table 7 tor both the Cctober an3 March data. It can be seen that 
thp»"e we>"e significant main effects by classroom and sexjn October and by class- 
roojn, oGx and race in March. As inight be expected the data indicated that 
cl33s»^Dom 2 was higher than classrooms 3 and 4 which in turn were higher 
than classroom 1 and that girls were higher than boys in percent of on-task 
behavior; For the March observation, whites were higher than non -whites. There 



were, howeve>, no signifrcant interaction/effects among any of these variables 
With regard to teacher '^atings, it shoald be noted that, when moltiple- 
'cla^isilic^tion analysis of variance wer^ generated on the October arjd March • . 
obnervation^data (separately as in Table 7) employing teacher ratings as a covariant, 
the mainleffects for classroom continued to be signif icant. Sex was no longer a 
r^ignificalit variable, but race continued to be significant in March, There^ere, 
=moreovjr, significant main effects for the covariant itself on both occasions (F? 
values.:? 13. 01 and 24.01, respectively, for teacher ratings in Oqtober and March), 



Given the possibility that membership in a particolat classroom (and by 
inference a teacher's perception of a child's classroom behavior) might somehow 
have affected the child *s ability to make progress iii terms of* observable/i5ehavior, 

an an^ysis of covariance was generated using differences in observable behavior 

f . ■ . • • • • ■ 

. from/one observation phase to the next with the initial, teacher rating in October 

as alcovariant, As can be seen in Table 8, no significant effects were noted for 



D?r" Variable in question. 



..Correlalions'bQtween .^elected observable behaviors (tot^ 
across, till respori^^p categories) and total teacher ratings for both observation 
period?^' are pre:^ented in Table 9 .-..As indicated in the table, correlations above 

cs ' ' • ■ ^ ' ■ ■ • ' 7 . : ' . 

. 27 are considered :ugmficant at • 01 level of confidence (d. f, =92), Each of the four 
i^eparate beha'vAors observed' in October were predictive of the'same behaviors 
obrferved again in March with^rrelations ranging from . 51 to • 7i, The same* 
W3 S true of total on-ta^^ behavior ' . ■ ' • - /- 

/ ^ As for the validity Ojf pi^dictions between teacher ratings. and observable • 
behavior from one observation toXhe next, it can- be- seen f ropi TajDle .9 that ^ 
teacher ratings in October^were predictive of total on-tjask behavior in^Mp^rch (r^-. 49) 

"and, conversely, that observable behavior (on-task) in October was predictive of 

.... »• . . ' ' ■ 

teacher ratings in March (r^=.*44). Disruptive behaviors tend. to l^ye higher pre- ' 

■ , . ■ ' . ■ ■ • ■ • ' ■ ' I', ^ ^■ 

dictive validity, in this regard; than other individual behaviors even though 

y *• . V'/ ' . 1" • ' • 

dir^ruptive behavior was lowest in frequency among all four catftgoriesi ^ 

, * " ■' ' ■ ■• . ■ ' • . . 1 . ■- 

Teacher ratings in October were notably pj'edictive (r^. 8q) .with teacher 

ratings in March, Table 10 presents a breakdown of the main cprrelati£)ns by 

class room,^ Considerable variability is evident not only among class roon;iS'but. 

. ■ • • . # - ■ ." ^ ■ ■ / ■■■■ 

Within classrooms as to the predictive validity of both teacheri- ratings land observe- 

^pble behaviors. During the October observation, there were significant Icorrelations, 

\- •• ' ' ■■■■ . ' \ : ' 

.as might be expected, between verbal positive behavior^and teacher and; peer response 
to on-task behaAaor. There were, however, significant neoative cqrrelations 
between verbal pos^itive behavior and attention during both^ observation periods " 
.(r=-.43 and r.34) as\ell as,a significant positive correlation (r^.31) between verbal 



positive behavior and disruptive behavior iri October, all of which might suggest 
^an "impulsivity" factor, i.e., children who are overactive both appropriately ./ 
and inappropriately. Possibly related to this ^e re' significant negative correlations 
(ranging from -.30 to 70) between'attentibn and teacher and peer responses to 



both on-and off -task behavioj^s during* October. JConver^ely, Jhere were high 
correlatipns (.3^ to . 71) between off-task behaviors (not attend andodisrupt) and. both 
teacher and peer response to off-task behavior.. In other words, children with low 
attention appear to receive high response to .their behavior (or at least tend to . 
evidence^noriR SLuch behavior w^ich demands^a response) and may tend to be the 

same children who are ^ impulsive.^ . , 

' • * • .' . ' • ■ ■ 

While the above correlations indicate a significant Relationship between on- 
/task behavior observed in October and '^at risk"/ status of children as rated by ' 
teachers later in the year. Table*. 11 provides farther illustration of . tjiese relation- 
nhlps for individual children. If one uses a ^'isk^'measure'Qf one standard deviation 

,below the mean percent of on-task behavior for each classroom (as derived from 

" . ' • - ■ ■ ■ J . . • 

Tabjfe 1. .),^it is'evident that anywhere from threedn classroom 3) to six (in class- 
room. 1) children per classroom would be determined potentially at-risk in Qctober. 



Thus, a total of 18 child ren'in the sample (17 percent) could be considered aV^-risk 
baaed on such predictive techniques. Using a criteria of one standard (deviation 



7 • 



b^OT/the mean teacher rating for each classroom in March (as derived from Table" 6), 

^ it is clear th^t 10 of these 18 subjects or 9. 4 percent of the total sample continued . ; 

*• ■ . ' ■ . ' ' ' ■ 

at-risk as\rated by teachers in March (I'hree subjects ,' all in classroom 4, left ^ 

, * ■ • . »,.••• 
school for unknown reasons; two' of these were in the at-risk group). 

■ = .\ ■. ■ ■ , . ;■. , ■ ■' . . - 



15 



DISCUS.^CN 



•v^/hile kii^clergartners in the present sample were generally characl^rized' 
by high percentages of 6n-task behavior, there was considerable varialiility among 
individuals, most of which was accounted for in' the area of attending behavior. 
Although active participatory or disrupti\^e bs^-ivior accounted for only a small , 

• ■ 

" fraction of the total behavior observed,, there were. indications that this behavior 
* ' .f* 

wa.^ somewhat'critical in terms of teachers' perceptions of children's classroom. . 

»-''.~.. 
functioning'. Although the intensive quality of such behaviors renders them of 

■ immediate importance for classroom management, ^lich behaviors are somewhat 

difficult to tap using continuous observation techniques since they seem to^^ccur 



at .^^elatively low frequencies. A compromise strategy might be to monitor attention^ 
on a continuous time sampling basis while counting high intensity behaviors when- • 
^pver and wherever thejr. occur. Given the sporadic and yet compelling nature of 
5^ uch occurrences in the classroom/ it is conceivable that a single observer could 
interrupt continuous -monitoring on a time-sampling basis to record occasional 

disruptive occurences, attributing them to the appropriate parties. The observer 

■ V • ■' ' ■ ■. . ■ ■ ' X 

• conld then resume continuous monitoring. Such a procedure, of course, would 

only be effective in large-group situations directed by the tea6her and would 

undoubtedly become cumbersome when several classroom group.s are involved or 

• ■ \ ' ' . ' ■ ' « 
on occa.sions v/hen individiialAchildren are allowed to move freely about the class- 

. .* , The present data suggests that a certain type, of classroom behavior, 
Sch^'iracterized perhaps by impulsive overactivity in both on- and off-task situations, 
might also be an area for closer scrutiny. A factor analjrtic study by Spivack, Swift 



; ERJO Prewitt (1971) indicate^ siri^ilar clusters of behaviors to be. characteristic of 



' thtu^ kinden?::'uen :*'a:np^. Seventeen percent of thei^ kindergarten sample 
•cliistered "in one category characterized by high reliance on the teacher for 

appropriate direction and high inattentiveness. and an additional 12 {Jercent com- 

V • /v . . v ' . ■ 

prised cmothe^wategory described as ''impulsive". ' Both clusters were described 

ar? bpi^q.oat^^i le the "normal'* pattern of kindergarten youngsters* Their data, 

ho;/ever, .W:is derived from secondary sources (a teacher-rafting scale); and i^ 

would be inte^e5?ting to see to^what extent such clusters occur when discrete 

bofiaviorn ar^ ob-'^^orved directly Tn the classroom.,. ' " , . » 

. Among. facto»"s which appear to be reoponsible^^|frindividual differences * ^ 

in !ho prs?3ejit sampl?, on^:i i.^] forced to consider th':\" fact of a child's enrollment 

V \* • • . ■ / . / . , 

in \ pa»*ticular clajisroom as accounting for substantial variance. Using classroom 

, vi as a case in point, relatively low minonty enrollment coupled witn low total ' 

enrollmont'aA'il the'."^.econd highest mean teacher ratings might suggest certain ^ 

parametprs which would account for the high on-task behavior and the ainjost . 

vi>'t4ial absence of^disruptive behavior in that classroom. This environment is 

in tii.stinc't '^entrant to that of (*lafsroom 1 whore high minority and high total 



4 

and disruptive behavior is the highest of the four, classrooms. Given the significant 



enrollment prevail. Cn-task behavior in this class room 'is significantly lower, 

/ ■ 1 ■ ^ . 



' This classroona was also characterized by relatively high absenteeism, i.ef, 
it took a: higher mean number of days to complete the required number of observa- 
^tiohs in that classroom (14.4 days) then it did in. classroom 2 f 12.. 8 days). ^ ' . 



4^ 



, : ■ • - ■ . H .17- .. / 

■ diiforence.^ in oboorvabb^^ foi^adln March between minority and non*- 
.minority children^ and theg^^ater number of. children in that 'classroom, it is 
iapo:-^ribility that iic teacher in classroom i was 'in a situation where '^"the deck 

w'^s .stacked'; albeit inadvertently^, against her. ' • ■ - 

■ ■ ■ . 4 . ■ 

Vv^ile a high enrollment of boys in classroom 2 is somewhat incompatible . 
with high on-task behavior (given *the finding'that boys'were generally lower than 
girls in on-task beha^or), retrospective digcussibns with both observers and 
tcp-chern indicated that activity in that classroom.dufing the daily observatioas 
w'?:^ of a more phynically active^-^d^ participatory nature whjch might be said to, x 
favor boys at that age. Although.^a decided effort was made to parcel out the 

■ \ ■■■■■■ 

e&ff^cts 'of classrogm activities by keeping teaching situations in all classrooms' ' 
similar during. observation periods (i. e. /.teacher in front of clas.s directing a 
group activity)^ it is evident that such situations need to be more- carefully con- • 

■ < ■ . ■ * . ■ rt" 

trolled than was possible in the present study. 

A final note needr? to be made of teacher involvement, particularly the ■ 

■ apparent high predictability of teacher ratings^ frorn<<^)ne. period to the next. The 
cor relation, of ..86 rrray be' interpreted-^ on;the one hand, as a decided vote of 
confidencexin the predictability of teacher ratiogs. Henfierson and Long (1971) 
also found that extensive teacher ratings at ttie beginning Of scliool were able to 
differentiate between academically successful and non-successful* children in later 
grades. One might well ask,^at tftis .point, why such extensive and complicated. 



• ^ Similar racial differences were also found by Cobb (1970, 1972). 

er|c ,1, . ^ : ' 



dbservation ^•eer.hniques need to be undertaken at ail when simple teacher ratings 

,. » 

♦are^so much easier aA(4^ot)viously have such greater predictive validity. • ■ 

I Cn the other hand, caution needs to be exercised because of the possibility 
of -fxpectancy effects (Good and Brophy, 1972; Rosent!hal ajid Jacobsen, 1968). \ 
Some would' suggest that ''a child whose teacher believed him to have a problem [ / 
(^d indexed have, a |)roblem whether the 'true' source Lay in his own behavior or in 
the-porceptioas of his ieacher" .(Rabin and Balow, 1,971, page 297). While this line 
of reasoning was not necessarily born out "by the present study, it remains to be 

/ ' <^ 

seen tvhether teacher ratings or classroom observation data mo r*e accurately' 
predicts subsequent .'^Chool problems in the long rim. High-risk children in the 
prosent study are currently bping follow-ed as they move* through the primary grades 
p.rocisely to -determine the answer to this q.uestion. 



IMPLICATICNS FOR SCHOOL PRACTICE - : 

, ■ ■ • • ' . '■ ■ ' ■ ' 

. In the pr.esent study, every attempt possible was made -to/simulate actual 

-ConditiShs'iihder which the technique of direct classroom observation would ultimately 

be used in a school situation. Cbservjers could just as Well have been teachers 

' from other classrooms or classroom aides. Time-sampling techniques anof pbser- _ ^ 

■ ■ ■ i 

vation categories were kept, relatively simple* at least compared to the -ather - 

complex methodology employed in other studies. Interruption of ongoing classroom 

actil/ities.was held to an absolute minimam, and demands on individual teacher's ' 

time were also .minimah Although the observation data gathered was used en masse 

— """" « 

to answer larger research questions, data on individual children was extremely 
.^sefui inpredicting eventual school problems.. 



Not only \va:i the observational data useful as a predictive procedure, .but 
,it also served to clarify the nature of the child's difficulty. Children with high 
dlfrrupti ye /behavior would ^^equire somewhat different management approaches 
children with ''impulsive'* behavior (i. e. , high percent of behavior in both- 

- * , I ■ ■ . ■■ • 

'appropriate ati<i inappropriate situations). Both would reaui re substantially 

• . 7 ' : ■ ■ ■ : • : ■ . ,■■ ■ 

o different classroom management than a child with low attending behavior but 
little accompanying disruptive or participatory be]iavior.. , Those children whose 
behavior is/accompanied-by hig^ levels of teacher or peer response might require 
different- handling than those whose comparable behavior evoked less reaction from 
othors in/the classi^oom. / 

V.Hiile teachers are undoubtedly aware of most of these problems and their 
A:'emedies, it was quite obvious that some children were identified as high-risks by 



teachers but not by their observable behavior and vice-versa, what becomes of, 

: ■ ■ ./ , 

th':^ child whom the-^eacher sees as problematic despite his relatively high level 
of oh-task behavior and a virtual absence- of disruptive behaWor ? What happens 
* to a child whom the eacher does not see as .having substantial problems but whose 
observation data suggests a significant deficit in' attentional beha^vior ?• It is clear 
thit observation data as derived herein adds a significant dimension to early ■ 
detection of school problerEis_guite^ beyond Jhat lent^by^onrJiraditional-procedures. 

, / ■ ■ -■ -/• .-. . 

Therelare add.'^tional questions. to be considered as dne attempts to apply 

these techniques pragmatically in an ongoing early screening program.. A pressing 

■ , \. ':. ■ /■ ■ ■ ^■. • 

problem is that suggested by the significant differences' found between classrooms." 

Does a child have a problem if his on-tagk behavior, is near the avierage for his 
classroom but significantly lower than the mean ofi-task .behavior for his school ? 



Should (5ne • choose ,:'ome 2?05olute i^tand ird for acceptable^ levels of observable 
.bohavior? Proviou?; .studies have found that normal children engage in on-taste 
behavior in the primary grades anywhere fVom 70 to 80 percent of the time. V/hile 
it 1.^ premature, at tfe|^^ point, to .suggest that nat?ional grade-level norms for 
ob:5e,rvablo clns^orc^om behavior be established (much like representative norms 

/ ■ ' ■ • ^ . ■ ° . . ■ • /'O ' •, 

'aro ecitabli^^hed for standardized achievement cgstsT, it is^'probably important to\ 
attempt ^ parcel oat the effects of classroom enrollment in some way. C^ne 

I ' • ■ . ^ 

po;^3ibility i>x i.o use a measure of one standard deviation'^l^qlow the mean percent 

' ■ ' - • . ■ ■ . / : ^ ■ 

of on-ta.'-k behaxAO''^ for the entire kindergarten sample regardless of classroom.: 

'• ■ ' ■ - ■ ' s , 

An altemativG would be to employ a correction factor^ using the^ave rage between 
th*"^ standard deviation for 'hat child's clasvsroom and the standard deviation of the 
tot'il -ample. 3ome balance needs to be achieved, however: between relative and 
abr^olute norm^ or else the predictability of 6bsa<*vable behavior wi^U become as 
'coriipromiv'od 'i.i; that of current standardized in 
\ [ Quite ripart from the question of predictive validity, direct observation 
appears to have administrative uses. It was evident' that spme classrooms in. the 
present study were quantitatively different in terms of tptdl enrollnient and percent 
of male and^miriojnty enrollment. In one classroom in particular, these differences 
tended to reflect in observable behavior of children* This is not to say that -a 

greater number of children or imbalances in sex ratio or rhinority status nece.ssarily 

. • ^_ ■ ■ i ■ ; ' . ' _ - ' . 

foreordnin a' particular clasvsroom to difficulties; for also in this classroom 



ejiligence test^^ 



I i 



were a handful of youngsters with fai'rly severe behavior problems,. both in severity 
and7degree oaite . unlike the.se of kindergartners in othe'r classrooms in the same 



JC 



^^chool. It vvi roaiily apparent," therefore, after a few days of observation that 
thi- clap3!^oom was oualitatively different from "the othe^-^s. In, retrospect, observa- 
tionaV data wan able to corroborate 'and imbalance which coald haVe been corrected, ■ ^ 

haci the present i^tiidy not been in progress, by transferring a few children to each ; 

( ' ,. ^ ■ ' . ■ ..... 

of the other classrooms early in. the school year. ' * * ' • • / 

In actual practice,^ such a procedure as well as individual interventions'fd> //,. 

. . ■ . • : c ■ ■ . . . ■ ■ ■ r . ■ . ^:ri / 

hiqh-risk children within their own classrooms would obviously have be;6n carried, 

out immediately r^ubsequent to the Cctober observations. . The latter wai^' in ^£kfet,v 

ncromplir^hed in thp two months following the March .ob?;ervation period. Individual 

tutoring. :in(^ coope'^'itive work with clasf^room teachers were pl&iiped and carried 

out at that point, in many cases using the. data derived from classfoorn, oBservation^ 

• . ' • . ■ ■ ' ■'' 'j^' ■ 

on attention peer interaction^ teacher response and disruptive behavior. Sorlie^ "V 
interventions were individualized, others involved smi^all groups of chiIdrejS,r. and -f:/ 
yet others involved cooperative ventures with classroom teachers in C 
con/;iiltatioh and use of behavior modification techniqCies. All were'deSighed to pre*^^^^^^^^^^ 
v^ent incipient problems in learning or behavior from becomir\g more; 'iseri'6us/^^'*^^^^'-W^ 
thesa procedures- undoubtedly jeopardized the validity of foUow-^P results, retbrds.''^ 

were kept on each-child's progress such that those- children who fail to maintain v J 

■ . . ■ ' ■ . ■ ■ ■ ' ■• . • . .' ' 

satisfactory progress in later grades wilf be considered in. terms of the tiime limits 

■• ■ ■ . ■ . . \ . • . • . . -w, ; ,. . 

an() intensity of :.heir attempted ihterventions. .^^ v. 

y^/hile the 'relationship between observable behavior and academic progress 
has b.een fairly well established iri older children,, the present study appears to' have ^ 
extended this relationship downward,at least insofar as teacher evaluations of elas^r-" 
roam: adjustment, reading readiness and peer relations, can-be said to comprise an 



\ . • ... - -v 

.r..n'-rjn^^:<^tp rr--^?.^ ire of academic progress in kindergartners. Annual follow-up" 
"^f :he.st^ '^ruldren ^^hould eventually be able to provide answers. as to direct links, 
if iny, ::pecific clusters of classroom behaviors observed at the beginning of 
Kind-^^^'-j^rten am a child's ultimate needs for special cla^s placement . or other 
forTo of later vontion. " ' . * 
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Table 5 ' ' •• 

\ NUMBER OF CHILDREN AND PERCENT OF MALE AND . 

MINORITY ENROLLMENT FOR EACH CLASSRCOM • ^ \ 



Class Number Percent Boys Percertt Minority Enrollment. 

* , . ' White Black Spanish Other 



1 , 


28 


47 




36 


ii ■ 

.0 -. 
7 


46 
24 
34 


7 

• 16 

.4 


. 2 
3 


,26 


60 

*. 62 ,. 


60 
55 


4 


/ 

27 


. 41 ■ 


45 


11. 


44 


0 


Total 


106 

• 


; ^2 


Table 6 






6 

■ ■■• , 




. MEAN TEACHER RATINGS FOR OCTOBER AND MARCH 

■ ■ ■ \ ■• ■ 7 . ■-. 






. October 






March . 




7 


Class 


Mean 


Rang^ ^ 


\ s.d. , . 


Mean 


Range . 


■ s.dv 


' 1 • 


8.32 • . 


3-14 


2.4 


8*33 ^ 


4-12 . 


' . l'.9 • 


2- 


9.4G 


3-15 


3.4 


•10.04 . 


4-15 


3.2 ' 


3 

9 


13.19 


6-15 


2.6 ■ 


11.64 


4-15 


3:3; 


•. 4 


8.89 


6-12 


- 2.2 


9.47 


6-12 


1.9. X 


Total 


^ 9.92 


3-15 


3. '3 


9.86 


* 4-15 ^ 


2.9 



Table 7 



ANALYvSES CF VARI/^NCE FCR PERCENT c'f CN-TASK BEflAVIOR 

• ' IN CCTCBER AND MARCH . 

J Sum of Degrees of Mean • . 
■ Source, _„ ■ - Squa.res 1^, JErBedPni-^.: -Squarg- — -i. — 



CctobervCri-task . 


. 075674 


1 


575674.18 


7599.51 


Classroom 


■ 1050 


3 


350.09, ■ 


1 

4. 62 ■■ 


Sex , . 


425 


1 


424. 73 


5.61 '■■ 


Race 


181 


■r 


180. 94 


2.39 


Class X Sex 


245 


: . 3 ■ 


81.67 


1.08 


Class X Race 


24 


. .3 


7.98 \ 


• 0.10. 


Sex X Race 


. 2 


■ 1 


2.19 . 


0. 03 


Class X Race x Sex . ' 


61 . 


■' , ■ . 3 . 


20.28 . 


0.27 


Error ■ ' ■ • 


5909 


■ 78 


7.5.75 

- ^ • , ' 




March Cn-task 


616286 ' 


■ ■ 1 ■" 


616285.81- 


• 11021.51 


Classroqm 


1483 


•3 ■-. 


494.28 


8; 84 


,Sex 


348 


1 


348.11 


6:22 ■ 


Race 


301 


1 


300. Si ■• 


5.38 


Class x Sex 


371 


■ .3 


123.67 


2.21 


Class X Race 


174 


3 . 


, 58.11 


. 1.04.' 


Sex X Race 


• 13 


1 


12.90 


0.23 


Class X. Race x Sex 


• 80 


3 ■ 


26„58 . 


0. 48 


Errd.r 


4362 


78 


■ 55.92 





Table 8 ■ ' ^ ■ 

FRCM CCTCBER TC MARCH fCCTCBEF, TEACHER RATING AS CC VARIAN'i') 

■ : . . . ., ■ ' ; ■ ■ ,. / 





Sum of 


Degrees, of 


Mean 




Sotrce • • 


Squares 


/ Freedom . 


Square 

• 




.Mean difference 


20 


1 


19.69 . 


'1! . 

• - I 


Classroom 




3 


. 53.32 


/'0.89 


Sex „ , " ■ 


•. .8 


;i ■• , 


. 8.34 


. :'0.14 


Race 


8 


1 . 


8.43 


■ 0.14 


Class X Sex 


115 


3 


38.41 


/ . 0.64 
0.55 


Class X Race. 


98 


3 


32.66 


Sex X Race 


6.. . 


1 


. 5.92 


,/ 0.10' 


Class X Sejfx Race 


192 


. 3 ■ 


64.06 , 
9.18 


1.07 


Co variant 


.9 


• 1 


6.15 


Error 


4600 


77 ' 


59.74. 
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Table U ' 

?■ 

CLiA.SSRCCM RANKING CF LOWEST SEVEN CHILDREN IN EACH CLASSRC'CM BY- 
PERCENT CF ON- TASK (VPfAT) REHAVieR IN OCTOBER TOGETHER WTTH THEIR 
TEACHER RATINGC AND CN-TASK BEHAVIOR- IN MARCH . 
(Percent of Behavior Given in Parentheses) ' ' 



Clasorobm 



Cn-task 



Teacher Rating ' . 





October 


March" 


October 


March 




■ <s 


(oU) 


lU . 






^so (do) , 


y (o4) 


y 


y 


3 


24 (65) 


21 (75) 


9 


9 ' 


4 . 


25 (64) 


22 (75) , 


4 


0 


b 


2o (61) 


27 ,(53 ) 


3 


A 

4 


6 


27 (59) 


24(67) 


• 7 


7 • 


7 


. 28 (53) 


26 (57) 


5' 


6 . 


1 


19 (oo) 


lo (8o) 


Q 

S ^ 


y 


y. 


^ 20 (82) 


17 (89) 


10 


12 


3 


^^21 (79) 


5 (96) 




8 


4 ■ 


22(78) 


0*1 /oO \ 

' . 21 (82) 


4 


ry 
0 


0 


.23 (77) 


22(81) , 


0 . 


• r7 

I 


6 

\j 


24 (741 


4 (Q6) 


14 ' 


'15 ' 


7 


25(73) 


.19 (87) 


■ .3 , 


. 4 - 


l' 


20(77) 


, 6 (92) 


15 


. ' 11 


2. , 


21 (76) 


""10 ,(90) 


. 13 


9 


3 


; ■ . 22(74) 


8(90) 


14 


14 


4' •. 


23 (72) 


19 (82) 


11 


11 


5 ■ 


^24 (66)' • 


" 22 (76) 


6 • 


4» 


6 


• 25.(60) 


16 (86) 


15 


' .12 


7 


. 26 (54) 


25 (68) 


10 


- 7 


1 • 


: '^"^El : (78) 


* ' « 


11 • 




Z 


22 (78) 


. .12(82) 


11 


9 


3 


^23 (77) , 


/ 10 (85) 


6 


■ 8. ' 


4 , 


. "^ 24 (74) 


17 (70) 


6 


7 


5 '• 


25, (73) . ' 


13 (82) 


8 


7 


6 ' 


26 (73) 




7 . 


• > 


7 . 


27 (71) ■ 




-6 . ■ 





1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



NOTE:- 



: refers- to pdint at which one standard deviation occurs (a§ derived 
from Table 1:)' , , . ■ " "° 



■ I 

i 

( 



APPSNDIX 



< • * 



ERIC 



V 



■ B3HAVICR DEHNTTICNS* 

V^rbnl Po:;Uiv9"(VD - Pupil engages in, initiates or attempts to initiate on-ta.Gk 
verbril rosponpe with teac^ier or peer, e.g. , asks questions, recites, 
ansa^orr que^tionn, reads aloud or makes statements. Category is checked 
y/hen p jpil tr^lks with teacher or peer about non-task material when this does 
hot violate ciasaroom rules. Also coded when pupil raises hand to ask or • 

. ^mswor quention (or uses other means to attract attention in order to .?peak 
v'hen these do nqLcsnatitute a violation of rules or ?.n interruption, e.g. , - 
tugs tei^ ?hor*3 sleeve to get her to turn around),- Observable shakes of the 

-pead *'3'pn' or "no ' are coded in this category when these do not signify non- - 
ccnipliance. 

iUtoiid CAT) - Pupil indicates by .his beha^;ior that he is doirig what is appropriate 
\\\ the ^olidol ?itaatioa, e.g. , he is locking at the teacher v/hen^she is 
P'^Oivonting rnnteriarK^the class; he is looking at visial 'nds as' the. teacher - 
jt •■'^11 • r>bout thorn; *he haNtiis eyes- foe ised on his book ar? he does the reading 
" '. -V:ignn:ont; 1:3 .writes answer? to arithmetic problems. If subject's ej^es 
■ -r^e net obr30T);?^ble, 'head orientation to\yard teacher, book, etc. v/ill coimt 

''atteii Attendmg behavior,.may include non-t?.sk behavior if appropriate 
vnthin Lh-^ jla^isrcom conte>l, eg. , waiting q^iietly for lessoa to begin. When ' 
an nppr-:pri:,to but verbal response is observed, the behavior is coded VP. 

Hot Attcr.'j (^r/J - P'.^pil is not attending to'ta^^k at hand or not attending to discussion 
when t'j:-cher is presenting material. Category is chocked v/hen child is not 
• att'j^nding but, at the ^ame time, is not engaging in potentially di:^ruptive be- 
h*ivior>?. Coded' v/hen. person is looking around the room, lobkinv^ out the 
' ^ vnndow, or^otaring into space when an academic activity is occurring. 

This category is applicable to those situations iri which the subject Is v^orking 
butbn the wrong assignment. Also coded when person attempts to ^tinvilate 
himself in ruch ways as Twii^iging his feet, ^^rubbing his nose, ears, forehead, > ' 
tr.pping his fingers, scratching, etc. *, to such- an extent that attention to other 
-'••tivitios is precluded. ^ 

Disr'ipt (D) - rupil engages in behavior potentially disruptive of on-task nctivitie^^ 
o. 'j. , I'^lkn to peer about non-task material during academic work, thrown . 
''thin;is, yet^^ out of seat and wanders arouncLroom'^.wheiiever this is not allowed, 
or n;:U^O'^> noL.?es that are.likely^io-btrcJis^ Coded when pupil interrupts 

t'^iche^' to make comments or ask questions irrelevant to task.- Code whon 
pupil physically qr verbally attacks another person or v/hen pupil refuses to 
CQmply v/ith a direct request from teacher, e.g., hits peer, talks back to . ; 
teacher i refuses to sit down v/hen a^ked or calls peer a name; 

RESPONSE DEFENITICNS > > . 

. C - ^AThf^n no response to a behavior is observed. ^ ' 

Teacher Response - used when teacher gives an observable gestural^ verbal or 

physical response to ^rubject's behavior. ^ As a response teacher may initiate, 
interaction v/ith subject, e. g. , teacher may approach subject's desk or 
^^ark area during independent study, V/hen the teacher fixes her gaze on the 
c^ubject even without clearly defined verbal or gestural expression, this shall 
a Slso be coded as a teacher response* 

Peer Response - used when peer gives an observable gestural, verbal or physical 
response tojsubject's behavior. Also include sustained looks or eye contact 
O . without clear verbal or gestural expression. ' . .><^ . 

• 

'^Revised from Cobb (1970) . S. Forness/9/72 / 



Date 



. Name or # 





dassroom 


# in class 






( 


\- * • . . 






No response^ 


Teacher response 


Peer response 


VP 


I ~ 






AT 








NA 
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VP 






-\ 


AT ' 
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. ■ 


.NA 
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Teactier's rsianie 

/ 



TEACHER EVALUATION 



We are interested in your impressions of how each child is functioning comparable 
to other children in your classroom at this point in the year. Please rate each child 
in all three areas below by placing scores from 1 to 5 next to his name: 

1 - indicates that he is functioning poorly in the area 
f ' 2 " indicates that he is slightly below average 

3 - indicates that he is about average 

4 - indicates that he is slightly above average 

5 - indicates that he is doing very well 

Definitions for the areas given below are the same ones you would use in yo'ir , 
Kindergarten Progress Report for this time of the year. 

Reading Readiriess and Relationships with Attitude Toward 
Child*s Name Language DejveJopment Oth^r Children Classroom Rules 



KINDERGARTEN PROGRESS 



20th Week Report 



Social Development 



j j Your child's attitude toward other 1 
children I 

: ■ 

\ 
1 



2.]' ^our child^s/ attitude toward school 
i work 



Your child »s attitude toward class 
and school rules 



^. j; Your child^s use of tin© 



J 



6. j; Physical Coordination 



II 



Reading Readiness and Language 
development 



7. 



i Mathematics 



A.. 



i Key ' 



S satisfactory 
N needs to i mp ro v e 



1 1 Teachers Comments: 



: 

fi * 

li 

i: 



6 • 
ERIC 



other children^ 



/ 



I Plays witli 

\ Shares^ j- / 
\ Accepts role as either leader or 
I followexS . / 
I Is courteous, y 



\ Tries to do his bes^t. 

j Follows dii^ctionei 

i .I>:ie3 neat work/ / / 

1 Listens and speaks in tum« 
j Retums^ things to proper place • 
I Obeys safety rules ♦ 
I Respects teapher« 

j Goes frbm one activity to another 

j on his own* 

i Hxiishes jwork on time. 

i Ceui work independently. 

: Skips, hops and J\imps to music. 
■ Uses outdoor equipment correctly.* 
\ Bounces and catches large ball. 



r Recognizes 8 Qolorsi orange, red, 
I yellow,* green, blue,* black, 
r Can print first name.. ' 
' Knows 6 alphabe't letters i 
\ Knows street number and name. 



j Recognizes 1-10. 
: Counts. 1-20. 

i Writes 5 numorals correctly. 



\ Attendance 

Days, absent 



Days present 
Days tardy 



Teacher 



7 . 



" Appendix 
List of Projects Funded (1972-73) 



Screening Kindergarten Children for Early Iritervention Through /Direct Observa 
tion of Classroom Behavior. 

/ Steven R. Forness 

Development of a Teacher Administered Behavior Rating Scale to Determine 
Communication Skills of Multihaudicapped Children. 

' . . Glenda Gay . 

Behavioral Characteristics and Learning Styles of Educationally High-Risk 
Kindergarten Children . 

^ Barbara K. Keogh 

* Laurence D. Becker 

, ^. * ■ ■ . * • 

Teachers' Perceptions of High-Risk Indicators in Children of Mitiority, - 
Low Socio-Economic Status. ■ ^ / 

^ ^ Barbajral^, Keogh 

Adele Windeguth ^ 

Measurement' of Childrens' Perceptual Style: A Methodological Study^ 

' ' ; Barbara Kt Keogh 

" ^ ■ Karen Tardo 



Delivery of Educational Services to Special Education Children in Rural 

Areas of California. ' 

* ; e ' ' - ■ 

* - s Barbara K. Keogh 

'•^ . ' Laurence. D. Becker 

- /\ \^ Maurine Kukic 

• Martha , Lyon 

' Stevan Kukic 



0 



' * / . ■ / ■ ■ ■ 

School Psychological Services for Special Educatipn Children: Review and 
Recommendations. 

Barbara K. Keogh 
Laurence D. Becker 
\ Robert McLaughlin 

^ ' Stevan Kukic 

/ Maitrine Kukic 



Development of a T^.chnique to Evaluate Language Abilities of School Age 
Deaf and Har^ of Hearing Children. / r .. 

Janice Laine 



Assessing the. Characteristics of Educable Mentally Retarded and Educatioually . 
Handicapped Students Related to Successful Integration into a Regular Classroom, 



Douglas Palmer 
Frank M. Hewett 



Research with the Gifted, Implications for Program Development and. Teacher 
Training. ^ • 

/ ' ■ . - . ■ ■ ' : ^ ■ ■ ' " . ' ' . 

May V. Seagoe 

= Barbara Mills 



Development of a Tecfinique to Improve listening and Comprehension Skills 
of Multihandicapped Children • 

Rose-Marie Swallow 



Development of Assessment Procedures which Provide the Basis for Teacher 
Development of Curricular Materials and^echniques for Multihandicapped Pro- 
grans , • ' . 



.'^^^ Annette Tessier 
' Ro8e**Marie Swallow 
Marie Poulsen 



